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bishops, and launched an excommunication against the
rebel Crescentius; ignorant, in his own profound reli-
gious faith, how dead the Eomans had become to these
familiar terrors. Crescentius laughed to scorn the
spiritual menace of an unarmed and unprotected
pontiff.

Crescentius wanted an antipope, and an antipope soon
offered himself: he was not a Roman, but, singular as
it may at first appear, a Greek, at least a Calabrian, a
subject of the Greek empire. At this juncture the
ambassadors of Otho III. at Constantinople returned to
Rome ; among these was the Bishop of Plaeentia. Phi-
lagathus was a Calabrian of mean birth; his knowledge
of Greek, still spoken in the parts of Southern Italy
subject to the Greek Emperor, had recommended him
to the notice of Theophania, the Byzantine wife of
Otho II., the mother and guardian of Otho III. He
had been employed in important affairs; had been am-
bassador more than once to Constantinople, where he
had perhaps fostered the ambition, never yet extinct,
in the Byzantine Emperor, of resuming his supremacy
in Italy. The East, by the marriage of her princess
with the Emperor of the West, had again become more
mingled up with European affairs; but that connexion
would be no bar to engagements with the Roman in-
surgents against the authority of the Western Empire.

Philagathus had obtained, it was said, by violent
means, the bishopric of Placentia: he had amassed great
wealth by the plunder of that church, and was prepared
with his wealth to be the antipope of the Roman re-
public. Crescentius and John XVI. agreed to divide
the dominion of Rome; and, under the protection of
the Greek empire, the one with the title of patrician or
consul to administer the temporal, the other the spiritual